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mental force in the life of the individual and of society. The ethical 
ideals of mankind are formed by religion; religion gives rise to the mental 
trend, to the life-mood of human beings." (Vol. II, p. 557.) 

This is only a slight indication of the sociological interest of this 
book. 

Charles A. Eixwood 

University of Missouri 



The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832. By J. L. and Barbara Ham- 
mond. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. Pp. ix+397. 
$4-5o. 

There is a tendency among the newer historians to look for a 
broader group of causations than is to be found in governments and 
politicians, and to listen to the half-articulate, confused, voices of the 
larger groups of the "lower orders" for an explanation of the dominant 
element in historical development. Of course the politician is no less 
really important than before, and so strangely is our world organized 
that a generation may show more modification from the quarrel of 
a duke with a party leader than from the fall of wages a shilling per 
week. Yet there is a growing conviction that if we are really to under- 
stand the life-story of a people through the course of a century, we must 
learn how things went with the great substratum upon which the more 
talkative part of society rests. 

It is to this newer class of histories, which form the province almost 
equally of the historian, the sociologist, and the economist, that The 
Skilled Labourer belongs. It is the last of a trilogy of books dealing 
with the intimate history of the British laboring man in the time of 
the great flux caused by the Industrial Revolution. The first volume, 
The Village Labourer, appeared in 191 1. The present volume has a 
general community of subject-matter with the second of the series, 
The Town Labourer, but the aim is here at telling more in detail the 
experiences of particular labor groups during the period whose general 
characteristics The Town Labourer attempts to treat. It is, in fact, a 
series of group case-studies selected where evidence was found fullest, 
and covering groups as diverse as pitmen in coal mines, and silk-stocking 
weavers. 

It has been the plan of the authors to trace the developments in 
each of these trades and subgroups as a unit of study. Such a plan 
involves obvious difficulties of presentation. Despite the unity of 
causes which makes the experience of the different groups very similar, 
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one feels that the interrelations between them are left hazy. A reading 
of The Town Labourer, at least, is presupposed. So, despite the singu- 
larly felicitous style which is the endowment of the Hammonds, and 
despite the human interest of the book, it will not, probably, prove as 
charming to the general reader as The Village Labourer. 

The book is written to substantiate a thesis. That thesis is frankly 
stated on page four of the Introduction. "For all these classes of workers 
it is true that they were more their own masters, that they had a wider 
range of initiative, that their homes and their children were happier 
in 1760 than they were in 1830." The immediate cause was the intro- 
duction of machinery into most lines of industry. Its influence was 
felt by those already on the verge of pauperism, but more by the more 
skilled whose closed crafts no longer saved them from ruin. The 
effect was so similar upon the different groups that it gives a unity 
to the story of the period. Into one general class of depression may 
be put cotton and woolen workers, spinners and weavers, worsted 
workers and stocking knitters, lace makers and the shearmen who 
cut the nap from woolen cloth in the finishing process. Each group 
has its own story told, but it differs from the others only in the detail 
of local circumstance. In each, machines appeared which made the 
labor of a few men vastly more productive. As soon as one manu- 
facturer adopted such a device his competitors were compelled to do 
likewise. With the machinery went what seemed to be a new spirit in 
the manufacturing group. It was made manifest by better co-operation 
of the manufacturers, and often by shady trade practices, such as 
flooded the market with worthless knitted goods about 1810. Volume 
of production increased, "time was saved," yet the laborers found 
themselves working more hours per day for less wages in a factory, 
or starving on poor relief in their cottages. No wonder those in the 
old domestic industries "no longer had the heart" to do work which 
had ceased to be remunerative. In some industries the mechanization 
was slower than in others. In some localities resistance held back 
the process for a time. But in general it spread as relentlessly as an 
infection. 

The resistance was the more hopeless because the period of change 
coincided with a period dominated by war psychology. A govern- 
ment which was at once the champion of national integrity and class 
interest used the power of its position without much scruple. It put 
down violence with the iron hand, and it forbade by law the combi- 
nations of workers that might have secured redress without resort to 
violence. 
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Desperate, unable to make themselves heard politically, the 
North made itself felt in the Luddite riots of 1811 and 1812, and again 
when the close of the war was found only to make misery the more 
apparent. The insurrectionary tendencies were hopeless. To some 
extent they were prompted, as they were betrayed, by government 
spies. With their collapse, and the beginnings of a hope that parlia- 
mentary reform would bring relief, this chapter of the labor life of 
England closes. 

The case of the coal miners of the Wear and the Tyne is an exception 
to the general rule. They faced an impossible situation caused, not 
by new machinery, but by improved organization on the part of their 
employers. Inexperienced as they were, they seemed for a time likely 
to improve their position. But their final defeat is typified by Hepburn, 
their best leader, who was driven by hunger to purchase work from his 
old foes at the price of a pledge to organize no more. 

This exception is important as showing that the real root of evil 
was not the introduction of machinery — though the idea is left inchoate 
by the Hammonds. The real evil was the concentration of political 
power in the hands of the same class which was just realizing its oppor- 
tunities for unprecedented economic exploitation. It must be felt that 
the authors are too bitter against an innovation whose immediate 
effect was blighting, but which compelled men to new experiments in 
co-operation for control, which promise to make of the new technique 
a means for the attainment of more liberty, a wider range of initiative, 
and happier homes and families than were known in 1760, or at any 
other time. 

Warner F. Woodring 

Ukiveesity of Chicago 



Social Purpose: A Contribution to a Philosophy of Civic Society. 

By H. J. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. Pp. 317. $3.50 net. 

It is difficult to understand why these lectures, delivered before 

the University College of Wales in the summer of 1916, were published 

in book form. The avowed purpose of the book is "to restate the 

essentials of the classical idealist" of society (p. 10). To this end 

Plato and Aristotle are made starting-points for the discussion of present 

civic society. While there is much good sense in the discussion, it 

seems quite out of touch with the spirit of modern science. It would 

be unfair to say that the book ignores the whole development of scientific 



